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fraction of public opinion behind it. The result, for
a time, was similar to that which has been observed
elsewhere. The regime clung to and fostered its
German connection because it feared to be weakened
in the face of its domestic enemies without it; it
pointed to the generosity of Hitler in letting the
"Corridor" question drop; it borrowed, where it
could, from Nazi methods in muzzling the unrelenting
opposition. Seriously afraid of the proximity of
Communism and Russia, the Polish pseudo-dictator-
ship did all it could to exploit the traditional hatred
of the Poles for the Russians; here, too, the Colonels
found the Nazi propagandists to be ingenious and
useful, and the friendship between Berlin and Warsaw
was richly decked in "Salvation from Russia and
Communism" catchwords.
The Polish industrial workers were Socialist rather
than Communist, and the great peasant masses were
anything but Bolshevik. Indeed Polish, like Rou-
manian, feeling was primarily against Russia, whatever
her rulers might be. Though they were Slavs the Poles
felt even more strongly than the Roumanians; they
had always, for instance in old Austria-Hungary, been
the dissident Slavs. This was mainly due to the sub-
jection of the majority of the Poles to Russia from the
late eighteenth century until the World War. The
resentment between the Poles and the Russians had
become more and more violent; the Poles, Western in
their Roman Catholic religion, Latin script and their
susceptibility to French and Italian influences, had
regarded Russian rule as barbarous oppression, and,
as the Tsars took more and more openly to russifica-
tion, the situation became desperate. The Bolshevik